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THE SCROLL FROM A BAGHDAD SYNAGOGUE 
This picture, and the other illustrations in this issue of *‘ Common Ground,” are taken 
from the filmstrip ** The Synagogue” by M. Domunitz, published by Hulton Press 
Education Department. The front cover picture shows an artist's impression of the 
Tabernacle, the portable sanctuary used by the Children of Israel during their 
wanderings in the wilderness. 
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Prophets of All Time Leon RoTH 


Professor Leon Roth, M.A., D.Phil., F.B.A., spoke on ** The Significance 
of Biblical Prophecy for our Time,” at a recent meeting of the London 
Society of Jews and Christians. Another talk on the same theme, by 
Professor W. A, L. Elmslie, appears later in this issue of ** Common 
Ground.” 


HE prophets did not talk to scholars. They talked to the ordinary man; 

and when the old Synagogue tradition prescribed weekly readings from 
the prophets, it arranged that, like the lessons from the Law, they should 
be read both in the original and in a vernacular translation—for the benefit, 
presumably, of the ordinary man. 

Of course, that was a dangerous practice. Bible reading in the vernac- 
ular always was dangerous. It gave people ‘“‘ideas.”’ It sometimes made 
them disrespectful to the ‘powers that be,”’ and the ‘powers that be” did 
not like it. There is an episode in the history of the Haftarah (the weekly 
lesson from the prophets read in the Synagogue) which in this regard I find 
instructive. A noted Rabbi is reported in the Mishnah to have laid it down 
that the 16th chapter of Ezekiel, beginning, ‘““Cause Jerusalem to know her 
abominations,”’ is not to be used as a prophetic lesson. As the comment- 
ators explain, it is not to the credit of Jerusalem. The tendency is the same 
everywhere, and at all times. We must not be told about our misdeeds. 
It is bad for what is called “‘morale.” 

In this particular instance, however, the Synagogue did not make 
that mistake. To its credit, the objection, although from a very famous 
Rabbi, was overruled. The official decision is that the chapter in question 
may be used as a public lesson, and should be translated and read publicly 
in the vernacular. 
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This encourages me in my layman’s view that the importance of the 
prophets, both for their own generation and for us, is not that they speak 
“comfortable words” (though they do that at times), but that they dared 
io say such things which are very uncomfortable indeed but which happen 
to be true. Their interest was not in “morale” but in something very 
different: morals. 

The common conception of a Biblical prophet is that of a dancing 
dervish with a loud voice and an execrable temper; or, alternatively, of a 
smug preacher ready to call down fire from heaven on anybody who 
disagrees with him. In sum: a vengeful and self-righteous megalomaniac 
with an intolerable gift of the gab. 

I submit that this picture is false. The typical Biblical prophet is the 
law-giver, Moses himself, who shows his people the “paths of life; and 
the one quality specifically attributed to Moses by Scripture is the quality 
of humility. He is the “man of God,” that is, he recognises God as man’s 
“dwelling place.” Pre-eminently, he is a teacher; but what he teaches he 
has himself been taught from on high. 


Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power 


With this in mind, one’s first thought in pondering the present signi- 
ficance of Biblical prophecy is a simple one. It can be crystallised in the 


phrase “Spiritual Authority.” 

Spiritual Authority is the opposite of Temporal Power. The prophet 
Nathan represented Spiritual Authority against the Temporal Power of 
King David; the prophet Elijah represented Spiritual Authority against 
the Temporal Power of King Ahab; the prophet Amos represented 
Spiritual Authority against the Temporal Power of Amaziah the priest of 
Bethel. The last instance is important because Temporal Power is not 
only the direct power of kings. It is all power (in our day, the power of big 
business, the power of the press, the power of the Trade Union, the power 
of the Church) as well as the power of kings. Wherever and whenever 
there is organisation on a large scale—a corporation, a monopoly, a 
government—there conscience takes second place and right is endangered. 

Biblical prophecy is the resurgence of conscience. It is the affirmation 
that conscience comes first. “Thou art the man.” “‘Hast thou killed, and 
also taken possession?’ “Hear ye this, O ye that would swallow up the 
needy and cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, When will the new 
moon be gone that we may sell corn, and the Sabbath that we may set 
forth wheat, making the ephah small and the shekel great and dealing 
falsely with balances of deceit, that we may buy the poor for silver and the 
needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the refuse of the wheat . . . Shall not 
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the land tremble for this?” And in the prophetic view, it was for this that 
the land did tremble. Temporal power was struck down for moral sin; 
and moral sin means cruelty, ill-treatment of the weak, the oppression of 
the stranger in the gate. When the land was laid waste and its people 
deported, the prophets saw it as a judgment. 


Power of legend and lie 

Spiritual Authority—Temporal Power. They exist still, and the 
opposition between them exists still. Indeed, to judge by our experience, 
the opposition between them is fiercer now than ever before. But in our 
day a new element has been added. With progress, matters have become 
more complicated. The modern world has elaborated something new 
which cuts across the old distinction. There is no longer the bare cleavage 
between Spiritual Authority on the one hand and Temporal Power on the 
other. We have now in addition a hybrid factor, the factor of Spiritual 
Power. 

By Spiritual Power | do not mean what is sometimes meant by the 
phrase. | am not referring to what is really only the temporal power of 
so-called s,iritual forces—the organised priesthood, the Churches and 
Synagogues, the vested interests of Episcopacies and Rabbinates with 
their binding and loosing and stoning. Power of that sort is not spiritual. 
It is only a variant of the treatment of Amos the prophet by. Amaziah the 
priest of Bethel: ““O thou seer, go flee thee away into the land of Judah, 
and eat bread there and prophecy there.”’ By the phrase Spiritual Power 
I mean, literally, power over the spirit, the “conditioning” of the spirit, 
the propaganda, the misuse of love of country and the mis-call of pat- 
riotism, the devilish misapplication of scientific knowledge and techniques 
in order to make “new” men. And do not mistake. It is happening every 
day and all day and all the world over, not only in time of war and on 
the “other side.”” It is happening on “this” side too; and the less it is 
noticed the more it is happening. The enemy today is the power (not the 
authority) of the legend, the power (not the authority) of the lie. 


Recognising false prophets 

A cursory glance at the Biblical prophets will show that they are 
constantly exhorting us to truth: to know truth, to speak truth. to seek 
truth, to worship the God of truth. They have the reputation of being 
narrowly moralistic; but their emphasis on truth suggests they realised 
that morality falters when it is not steadied by truth. As we might say today: 
intellectual integrity is a principal element in moral character. 
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And so to me, the most remarkable point, and the most illuminating 
point, in the Biblical account of prophecy, is the recognition of the 
existence—the real, the factual, and the terrifying existence—of false 
prophecy and false prophets. 

The false prophets of the Bible are described as “hunters of souls.”’ 
They “‘slay the souls that should not die” and they “‘save the souls alive 
that should not live;”’ and they do this by “lying to my people that hearken 
unto lies.” They “prophesy out of their own heart;” they ‘follow their 
own spirit, but they have seen nothing.”’ They “seduce my people, saying 
Peace; and there is no peace.” 


The methods of the old false prophet were the same as those of the new: 
the manipulation of fact, the histrionic use of language, the endless self- 
praise, the merciless repetitions: “The Temple of the Lord, the Temple 
of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, are these.” Modern science has only 
refined these old weapons. It conditions and reconditions men to buy 
goods they do not need and to worship leaders who enslave them. We are 
all, more or less, becoming “‘new men,” and science knows no halt in its 
triumphant onward march. Applied psychology is rapidly perfecting 
itself. Soon a turn of a knob in a central office will give us not only new 
opinions but a new mind and a new heart and a new soul. 


Man in the image of God 


99 66, 


You will recall that these phrases, ‘a new heart,” “‘a new soul,” are 
Biblical. The call to a new man is the call of the prophets; but their new 
man is a return to genuine man, not a plastic toy of the propaganda 
machine to be manipulated and conditioned at will. The Biblical version, 
even in the mouth of the weary positivist Ecclesiastes, is that ““God made 
man upright.” It sees man as the son of God, as created in the likeness of 
God, as the child of God, as the first-born of God, as the witness of God, 
as little lower than the angels; and however far he may degenerate, he is 
stamped with the stamp of his origin. “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy.” ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak ye 
every man the truth with his neighbour; execute the judgment of truth 
and peace in your gates: and let none of you imagine evil in your hearts 
against his neighbour; and love no false oath.” ‘“‘Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil: learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” 


It is almost as hard to define Authority as it is easy to define Power. 
But | think we should all agree that in these and similar utterances of 
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Biblical prophets the voice of Authority is heard clearly. “It is not in 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, and make us hear it, that we may do it. Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it. But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.” 

Bishop Butler, speaking in a famous sermon on Conscience, said: 
“If it had power as it has authority, it would rule the world.” We have 
here again the same contrast, the contrast between power and authority. 


The vision of prophecy 

The reconciliation between power and authority, between force and 
persuasion—“‘if only kings were philosophers, or philosophers kings’’—is 
the persistent problem of mankind. In the Biblical prophets the promise of 
reconciliation appears under the image of the Messianic Age, ‘In That 
Day:” the day when the weak shall feel himself strong and nations shall 
cease to learn war: “Not by might’—the R.V. margin reads strikingly, 
“not by an army’’—*“‘and not by power, but by my spirit.” 

A Utopia? A mirage? I do not know. But we can at least keep the 
vision alive, and the vision is that of Biblical prophecy. It may well be 
that it is only by keeping that vision alive that we shall be able to keep 
alive ourselves. 

The Biblical prophets have their tale for all. When the prophet wishes 
to lay down our duty in this life, he says: God “hath told thee, O man, 
what is good.”’ He does not say, O Englishman, O Frenchman, even, 
O Jew; but O man. 


Promises—and conditions 

But the prophets had quite a lot to say to us Jews too. They promised 
us many comfortable things. We do well to remember those promises. 
But we must remember, too, the condition under which the promises 
were given. The promises are always limited by an “‘if:”’ ‘‘And it shall 
come to pass if ye hearken.” 

I sometimes think that we forget that “if.” We are very quick to claim 
the promises. But we forget the condition. We forget that the promises 
must be earned. 

But that is the condition, the sine gua non. If we “do not hearken,” 
then we have no right to claim the fulfilment of the promises, far less to 
proclaim to the world that in us of this generation the promises are 


fulfilled. 
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KIDDUSH 


The minister pronouncing the Sanctification, or Kiddush, over 
a goblet of wine at the end of a Sabbath eve service. 


So | think the Biblical prophets have a special lesson for us Jews over 
and above the general lesson they have for mankind as such. We seem 
to have followed the false prophets, always claiming, not always deserving. 
We seem always to be singing the old refrain: “The Temple of the Lord, 
the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord” are we. Are we? Like 
the patriotic Rabbi of the Mishnah, we ban any recital of the abominations 
of Jerusalem. Should we? 

We shall have to choose quite soon. We cannot halt for ever between 
the two opinions. If it is to be Baal, at least let us have the honesty to say 
so. But let us rather follow the spirit of the old ruling that that chapter in 
Ezekiel should both be read in public and translated into the vernacular 
for the instruction of us plain men. 

No doubt the politicians and diplomats will disagree; but politicians, 
and even diplomats, are sometimes wrong; aad that, I believe—that 
politicians and diplomats are sometimes wrong-—is one of the great, 
and one of the abiding lessons which the Biblical prophets have to teach 


us all, Jew and non-Jew alike. 
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Prophecy and Reality W. A. L. ELMSLIE 


The Rev. Professor W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A., D.D., followed Professor 
Leon Roth on the theme ** The Significance of Biblical Prophecy for 
our Time,” at a meeting of the London Society of Jews and Christians. 
N my opinion, the only hope that future men will be confronted by a 
view of life that is religiously persuasive and morally powerful, because 
valid, requires that both Judaism and Christianity shall perceive far more 
clearly the spiritual significance of the supreme Hebrew prophets and of 
Jesus. 

For some 2,500 years, the real significance of those few Hebrews— 
men of God, prophets of truth—has been obscured. Their prime demands 
were belief in One only God, and humane conduct inspired by reverence 
for God’s absolute righteousness. Judaism has felt that both these doctrines 
were assented to and assimilated in the system of the Jewish Law. There- 
fore the remaining importance of the prophets seemed restricted to their 
diverse expectations that soon God would catastrophically destroy evil 
and create an age of perfect righteousness. Even that aspect paled when 
subsequently other brave men—the Apocalyptic writers—produced their 
own up-to-date, lurid predictions about the impending final act of God. 
Christians found a fresh interest in the prophetic Scriptures when they 
searched for indications therein that the hoped-for Messiah would be Jesus: 
a search sometimes nobly pursued, but more often using forced, and even 
allegorical expositions. 

When I became a student of the Bible, I learnt the authentic words of 
the prophets, and when and why they had thus spoken. But I still thought 
of them as men in the far past. Now, however, both in what they taught 
and in their very selves, I see an altitude of spiritual meaning such that it is 
because of these prophets, and of the soul of Jesus, that for my part I am 
able to believe not only that the ultimate fact is a creative Mind, is God; 
but also that God is infinite, self-giving Love. 


Magnitude of creation 

Is it not far more difficult for people today so to believe than it was for 
our fathers centuries ago? In their eyes, the Universe of sun-moon-stars- 
and-earth could readily be viewed as the sole creation of God’s sublime 
beneficence. Knowledge confronts us that myriads of similar Universes 
exist in inconceivably remote space and time. Are the hairs of our heads 
numbered by the Maker of all these immensities? The Psalmists jubilantly 
sang that ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork.”” When the valleys stand so thick with corn that even 
they are singing, then cheerfully we praise the bounteous Giver. But the 
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world provides also deserts and droughts, and death-dealing bacilli—as well 
as the good vitamins numbered A to Z. It is not easy to thank God for 
rattlesnakes and the hookworm. 

Shall we go to the scientists for faith? They now show us that crass 
materialism is antiquated, and point to a mystery of universal energy. | 
admit its explosive possibilities; but refuse to worship almighty and ever- 
lasting Radioactivity! Let us consult the philosophers. Alas, they answer 
with discordant voices. “What is truth?” asked jesting Pilate. The school 
of thought styled Scientific Humanism says we must limit our questioning 
to “What is good?”’ I hope that its non-religious ethical philosophy is not 
the utmost we can perceive in the mystery of human existence. For the 
fervent ideas, ideals and actions of the torturing Nazis differ so widely 
from the morals of Mrs. Knight. 


Significance of persons 

Can the religions of mankind assist? I believe so, but cogent evidence 
must be looked for in the right place. The traditional gods of Africa and 
Asia cannot satisfy modernity. To me it seems that Ultimate Reality is not 
rightly conceived as it is in Buddhistic philosophy, nor the Deity as in 
Islam. A religious Faith that may be valid and that can fully meet human- 
ity’s complex need should be sought only in certain profound aspects of 
Judaism and Christianity. And to that I add, for cogent spiritual signi- 
ficance and guidance, look to certain persons: ponder what they say about 
their religious intuitions and experiences; consider the spirit with which 
they met the circumstances of their lives; what manner of men and women 
they became; perceive what they held to be truth, and what conduct they 
judged to be good or evil. We employ terms like virtue and vice, cruelty, 
kindness, justice, and so forth. Those are abstract nouns, useful up to a 
point. But moral actualities are persons, and persons have significance 
more subtle than analytical vocabulary can compass. The saying runs, 
“Where love is, God is.” I accept it. I believe that, wheresoever in the 
wide world men and women devotedly seek truth and show kindness, there, 
finitely, a glimpse of God is seen. Nevertheless, it seems to me that in the 
souls of the true Hebrew prophets and in the soul of Jesus there is visible 
unique evidence of spiritual Fact, unfolding, coherent, comprehensive and 
finally convincing—not merely that we “live, move and have our being” 
in God, but that the mind of God toward us is infinite love, seeking to 
enable us to hate evil and to love what really is good. 


True and false prophets 
My task now is to select indications that support that claim. First, 
concerning the prophets’ undeviating certitude that God—sublime Reality 
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other than themselves—illuminated their minds and consciences, and called 
them to speak in his name. What they relate in this matter is utterly im- 
pressive when viewed in relation to modern psychological research. It is 
manifest that there was a tremendous contrast between the supreme “true” 
prophets and the large numbers of professional prophets whom the rulers 
consulted to obtain divine guidance. Those prophets were men blind or 
indifferent to the cruelties and corruption in the land. Like present-day 
dervishes, they practised the devices that produce subconscious ecstasy; 
and ecstatically they always shouted Prosperity as the answer of God. All 
was not well; and we call them False Prophets. The inference is that in 
them the subconscious mind echoed only their wishful thinking and the 
mundane intentions of their royal employers. 


On the other hand, in contrast, we know that the true prophets were 
agonised by the evils they beheld. So terrific was their emotional moral 
tension that sometimes they experienced, not ecstasy, but trances. The 
outcome of their moments of abnormal consciousness was penetrating 
religious insight; declarations of profound moral principles; intuitions that 
the wages of evil would be disaster. The contrast bears directly and fascin- 
atingly on the problem whether in fact God imparts knowledge of himself 
and how. I restrict comment to a few words: “To whom cometh the Word 
of the Lord?’’ The answer here revealed is, ““To the pure in heart.” 


Use of reason 


Secondly, the great prophets insisted that men ought to use intelli- 
gent reasoning. Beware of entertaining ideas that are inconsistent. Said 
Elijah, reverence either the righteous God of Moses, or the tyrant deity 
whom Queen Jezebel worships. Choose one or the other. Seek faith; 
search for truth, and face what you find. That principle is the guiding 
star in the modern sciences. The great prophets were the first to apply it 
drastically to religion, with momentous consequences. It fought against 
hoary superstitions. For the Jews, it exposed and put an end to polytheism. 


Moreover, it enabled the prophets to see wisdom about worship. They 
denounced the contemporary animal sacrifices and licentious rites as not 
only absurd but abominable in the sight of God. For their hearers that 
was a shattering negative. But they followed it up with a positive declara- 
tion that seemed equally astonishing: Only one thing God demands from 
men—honest, kind lives, and humble self-measurement through reverence 
for his absolute righteousness. The permanent principle is that even the 
most exquisite ritual has real value only insofar as it should help to make us 
morally what God desires. If that wisdom had ever since been clearly 


grasped, I venture to think that the history of the Christian Church would 
have been better. 

Consider an issue that rends civilisation today: the individual’s 
relation to the community. In the Eastern world, personal kindnesses are 
very present. But if famine and pestilence destroy a million or more people, 
the rest have been almost unconcerned about their sufferings and deaths. 
Population is superabundant. Totalitarian theory professes to aim at 
general welfare. But its philosophy regards the individual as a microscopic 
unit in the collective whole, having no rights which the community, or 
rather its rulers, may not ruthlessly override. 


Sanctity of the individual 

The Western (Jewish-Christian) idea, however poorly practised, is 
different. There the individual is deemed to have an ultimate sanctity. 
Each has social duties to render to others, but he also has his own unique, 
indefeasible rights and, if they are flouted by society, ruin will (or should) 
ensue. Which view is wise, which is true and right? This concept of 
personality’s inherent worth stems directly from the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets—from Elijah in the name of God denouncing Ahab and Jezebel 
for the murder of Naboth; from Hosea continuing to care for his unhappy 
faithless wife. It stems from Jesus, friend of the despised. ““The prophets,” 
said Dr. S. A. Cook, “‘go behind all society and institutions, and behind the 
accepted beliefs . . . they go back to the first principles of God and man.” 


Turn to another facet of life, a grim precipitous aspect. Everyone 
(whether philosophically-minded, or otherwise) has to encounter the 
changes and chances of this mo-tal life. How did the faith of the prophets 
deal with the actuality of moral evil, and physical disaster, suffering, 
sorrow? To quote Dr. Oman: 

They never sought to shelter their spirits from the horror; they 
never comforted themselves with the thought that particular evil is 
universal good; they never took the individual personal sting out of 
their distress by generalising it pessimistically into “All life is misery”. . . 
They were able to face physical evil as real and terrible, and moral evil 
as calamitous and perverse, and yet say that by his (God’s) own meaning 
in them and His purpose beyond them the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. This confidence that no evil could hinder life from being one 
moral sphere, and experience from being one triumph of faith, was the 
essential victory of prophetic monotheism, and is the sole ground still 
of any real confidence of One God being in all and over all. 


The quotation may be summed up thus: The prophets did not dodge 
the awful problem. They faced the dire facts; and yet they did not lose 
final hope. 
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Use of suffering 

As for suffering, Jeremiah, pre-eminently, touched its darkness with 
light. Anguish of perplexity and pain, prolonged through many years, 
brought him to the edge of despair, to the cry ““My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” We know from his own words how in that very hour there 
came to him no voice promising release from peril, pain and disappoint- 
ment, but a transfiguring illumination—God-given, he felt—answering 
his agony by telling him that, if he remained faithful to the truth he saw 
and for the sake of others would willingly endure all things, then that 
witness would become potent power for good. And so it proved. There- 
after, it was very clear what may befall the servant of God in this world 
of contradiction, and how he will meet it. 


This consecrated use of suffering was seen also by the unnamed 
prophet whose faith is enshrined in some passages in the Book of Isaiah, 
notably the 53rd chapter. He related it to the vocation of Israel in God’s 
purpose for the salvation of mankind from evil. 


It remains that I should try to indicate why, for me, Jesus, in relation 
to the true prophets, has supreme significance. I do not believe the prophets 
had miraculous foreknowledge of Jesus of Nazareth. I do believe that 
they received true and immutable insight concerning how we ought to live. 
All this the prophets longingly hoped to be true. In Jesus I feel that those 
hopes became confirmed, perceptible as spiritual fact. 


The prophets trusted that God was with them. In the soul of Jesus 
there was an awareness of God that is unmatched, transcendently signi- 
ficant. Again, think of the menacing darkness with which evil, pain and 
death encompass us. Jesus felt called to a unique vocation: the sufferings 
and death to which it led him have not been labour in vain. 


Nature of reality 

We noted that the great prophets refused finally to despair. The defect 
in their hope of divine action was that they did not, could not, look high 
enough to discern clearly the nature of Reality, over which neither space 
nor time has any dominion. In Jesus I think that the essential substance 
in their hoping was shown to be valid in a way incomparably more wonder- 
ful than had entered into their minds to conceive. 


I may put it thus: To me it seems that the summit of all that our finite 
minds and hearts can apprehend, and need to apprehend, of ultimate 
spiritual Reality is visible in Jesus; and that from the valley of our mortal 
life he found the way to the height, and made the ascent, which our feet 
should try to follow. 
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I Believe Faith is Growing Isipore Epstein 


This article, by Rabbi Dr. J. Epstein, the Principal of Jews’ College, 

London, appeared in **The Star,” in a series of articles on Religion 

and Morals. It is reproduced by kind permission of the Editor of 
** The Star.” 


THEISM or scepticism is as old as the hills. Ever since man began 
trudging upon Mother Earth, and became conscious of himself and 
his powers, he has been apt to deny or question the existence of God. 


This undeniably historic fact must have, on reflection, a chastening 
effect on the pretensions to originality by the atheists and sceptics of our 
time. There is indeed little originality in what they say or declare. They 
are but repeating the platitudes and inanities that have come ringing down 
along the corridors of time. The only originality is in the name they give 
to their attitude. They call it * scientific humanism,” which sounds more 
respectable than atheism but, in effect, amounts to one and the same thing. 


Like atheism, scientific humanism asserts that man is the measure of 
all things without any responsibility to a higher Being than himself, and 
therein lie its chief dangers. There is certainly much in contemporary 
scientific humanism that deserves praise, but it would be flying in the face 
of all facts of modern experience to believe that man can dispense with 
religion. 

Religion instils in the devotee a sense of responsibility to God. Such 
a sense must at all times provide the most effective restraint upon bad 
action as well as the most powerful incentive to virtue. Without such 
restraints there is no limit to the depths of depravation into which human 
conduct is liable to sink. The world today still recoils in horror from the 
cruelties and beastliness perpetrated in the death-camps and gas-chambers 
of the Nazi Reich. 


The Motto of Buchenwald 


These nameless deeds were committed not by primitive barbarians 
and savages but by men and women educated in all the modern sciences 
and humanities. But these educated men and women had developed a 
theology of atheism—and Buchenwald, over the portals of which was 
written ** There is no God,’ became their ethical masterpiece. 

There is no point in saying that * It can’t happen here.” It can happen 
here and everywhere once God is forgotten and denied. Without God all 
morality dissolves into expediencey and self-interest, which justifies the 
most dubious proceedings at times even to the extent of liquidating whole 
sections of the community. 
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A CHANUKAH LAMP 


An oil Chanukah lamp, now in the Jewish Museum, London, 
used in the Festival of Chanukah. 


World Conditioned by Ideals 


This does not mean to imply that atheists and sceptics are incapable 
of altruism and are bereft of a higher moral sense. We live after all in a 
world which has been fructified for thousands of years by ideals of religion. 
In such a world the fruits of religion are sufficiently rich and attractive to 
be shared even by people who contribute little to its growth. 


Whether morality could exist independently of religion has yet to be 
discovered. Plato describes how a community which once conducted its 
life on the basis of moral principles will continue to observe a minimum 
standard of moral behaviour even when the principles on which it was 
originally based have been abandoned, so long as times are quiet and life 
is easy. But when the winds have changed and the storms of adversity 
begin to blow, the moral structure lacking in moral principles collapses. 
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Mind or Machine ? 

But why argue with atheism? Atheism, however attractively dished 
up, is after all not a matter of the head but of the heart. “ The fool saith 
in his heart there is no God” (Psalm 14.1). Had the atheist allowed 
himself to be ruled by his head rather than his heart, by intellect rather 
than emotions, he would have irresistibly been driven to the conclusion 
that it is more rational to believe that the world is run and controlled by 
Mind rather than by a Machine. But for one reason or another it suits his 
book to believe there is no God. He finds the thought of God too oppres- 
sive and a denial of Him gives him a sense of liberation from what he 
considers to be the irksome inhibitions and restraints of religion. 


This liberation is, however, sheer self-delusion. This becomes evident 
particularly in the readiness of those who deny God, to be the first to 
surrender their personal liberty to some close knit social order, such as the 
monolithic State, which would control all individual actions and reduce 
man to the level of pedigree stock—a horse or a hound—which exults in 
its master’s rein or whip. Nor can it be otherwise. Man is in his innermost 
self a lonely and helpless creature and he needs some absolute authority 
on whom to rely for guidance and protection. To satisfy this imperious 
need either he will turn to the omni-competent State and submit to all its 
claims and burdens; or he will turn to God, in whose service he will find 


perfect freedom, happiness and joy. This is the choice before man. There 
is no alternative. We are, to use an old Jewish antithesis, either ‘“* the 
servants of God ” or the “ servants of enslaving Pharaohs.” 


The dehumanisation of the individual has become specially pro- 
nounced in our days of State Atheism with its systems of “ social 
engineering ” in which men are looked upon as mere parts of the industrial 
machines for whose feelings no consideration need be shown, even as no 
one considers the feelings of cog-wheels or troubles about the emotions of 
pistons. Opposed to the dehumanisation of man is the attitude of religion. 
Fundamental to religion is its conception of the place of the individual in 
the scheme of things. 


Rights of Man must stay 

In virtue of its root-declaration in the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis that man has been created in the image of God, man is exalted to 
an unprecedented height of sublimity. Every individual becomes endowed 
with a personality of infinite value and dignity and possessed of funda- 
mental rights which must remain inviolate even against claims and demands 
of worldly powers, principalities and potentates. 
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Scientific humanism, too, affirms the belief in the dignity of man and 
the importance of the place he fills in the world he lives in; but because it 
denies God and man’s relationship to Him, scientific humanism has no 
reply to the totalitarian challenge that liberty is a fad and that the individ- 
ual is nothing compared with the Race, State, or Working Class. Here is 
then the age-long question, “* What is man?” Is he a mere thing, or a soul? 
Is he a mere puppet or a unique personality? Is he a product of chance, 
here today and gone tomorrow, or a child of God standing with Him in 
eternal relationship? 

The place of the individual in the scheme of things was in the last 
analysis the issue for which, it must ever be remembered, humanity 
expended for almost six years much blood and treasure. And it is this 
issue which confronts the world today, and which will determine, in the 
long course, the fate of our civilisation. This issue in turn will be decided 
by our attitude to the intrinsic value of man. If we hold fast to the religious 
heritage and uphold the doctrine of man’s relationship to God, then, 
despite human follies and sinfulness, the world’s moral progress is assured. 
If, on the other hand, we destroy this belief, we are contributing to the 
danger of vast social disaster which no amount of affirmations by scientific 
humanism will be able to avert. 


The signs are encouraging 

For my part I have no fear about the future. I see in the religious 
crisis of our times no evidence of loss of faith but on the contrary, signs 
of spiritual growing pains—of a humanity groping for a faith which will 
sustain it amid the chagrin of its disillusionments, disappointments and 
repeated failures. This recognition by man of the weakness of his position 
and his inability to achieve Utopia must ultimately lead to humility, the 
reward of which is “ the fear of the Lord ” (Proverbs 22.4). This must be 
indeed most encouraging to those who remain steadfast and staunch in 
their faith to persevere in their efforts and to seek to inculcate in their 
children by precept, persuasion and example, the love and fear of God, 
being assured that, in the words of the prophet (Isaiah 65. 23), “ they are 
neither labouring in vain nor bringing forth for confusion.” 


TOLERANCE—CAN IT BE TAUGHT? By A. I. POLACK 
With a foreword by Rospert BirLey, Headmaster of Eton College 

Revised Edition | 
Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Wiener Library and its Founder 


LEONARD G. MONTEFIORE 


Dr. Alfred Wiener, the founder of the Wiener Library, recently 
celebrated his 70th birthday. Mr. Leonard G. Montefiore, O.B.E.., 
writes a tribute to Dr. Wiener and his unique work. 


HE first anti-Jewish measures taken by the Nazi Government in the 

spring of 1933 met with incredulity in this country. Nazi propaganda 
took pains to deny acts of physical violence, and Jewish protests were 
described as Greuelpropaganda. Very little was known about the 
N.D.S.A.P. and hardly anyone had ever read Mein Kampf or more than 
barely heard of Adolf Hitler. It became urgently necessary for the Jewish 
community to organise defence and to explain what was really going on 
in Germany, and to show that a persecution was being organised on a 
scale and of a ferocity never known before. To some extent, German 
Jews were taken unawares, but they had, at all events, an organised Press 
and an information service on a large scale. The Central Union of German 
Jewish Citizens (Central Verein deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen 
Glaubens) published a newspaper and a comprehensive series of pamphlets. 
It organised meetings and provided notes for speakers throughout the 
Reich with answers to all the usual antisemitic charges. It was done with 
German thoroughness and efficiency. Money was not spared. But with 
Goebbels and the Ministry of Propaganda, a private enterprise stood no 
chance. All honour to the men who kept the flag flying in the face of 
danger. In this enterprise to save the Jewish case from going by default, 
Dr. Alfred Wiener was the moving spirit. 


Move to London 

Outside Germany, and especially in Holland, similar efforts were 
being made and when it was quite clear that the seizure of all the Central 
Verein documents was imminent, they were moved to Amsterdam. From 
there, they were transferred to London and on the outbreak of war came 
under the control of the British Foreign Office and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. They provided an invaluable source of counter-propaganda and 
were used not only by the B.B.C. but for the broadcasts sent out by the 
Governments in exile. 

Then came the Allied victory and, after providing information about 
war criminals, the Wiener Library settled down to its post-war tasks. 
The Nazis had destroyed many books and records. The Allies in their 
turn confiscated and destroyed much of what had been printed and 
published in Germany between 1933 and 1945. 
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Without the Wiener Library, much less would have been known about 
what had happened to the Jews in Germany under Nazi rule. And not 
merely what had happened to the Jews, but there would have been no 
readily accessible information gathered together in one place, about the 
Concentration Camps, or about the persecution of the Church, both 
Protestant and Catholic. Without the Wiener Library, much less would 
have been known about German resistance to Hitler, and the sufferings of 
his Christian victims, laymen and priests and pastors alike. 


Lessons of history 
For those who wish to know what a police state means, to learn the 
evils of totalitarian government, or how absolute power corrupts those 
who exercise it, the Wiener Library provides an easy source of information. 
Before 1933, such a collection, such a library might have seemed un- 
necessary. It would be rash to say that there is no need of it today. 


If anyone doubts where antisemitism leads, he can easily learn by 
spending a few hours at the Wiener Library. There he can read of the 
earlier years of the National Socialist party. There he can study the 
mistakes of those who thought that Nazi policy would be moderated or 
that, having once tasted blood, the desire for it would not grow. It is true, 
as the Prime Minister said recently, that statesmanship can not foresee the 
actions of a paranoiac in power. Nevertheless, history can teach its lesson. 
Many Germans, Jews among them, laughed at Hitler. No sensible person, 
they said, could take him seriously. Others asked, did it matter so very 
greatly if some minor measures were taken against a small and unpopular 
minority such as the Jews? They failed to realise that cruelty breeds 
cruelty and disregard of law leads to the denial of all justice. It would not 
be unfair to say that it took defeat to bring home to the German people 


where Hitlerism had led them. 


Many-sided collection 


All that, one hopes, is past and done with. Books dealing with the 
Third Reich by English historians, like Bullock, Wheeler Bennett and 
Reitlinger have been or are being translated into German. It is said that 
they have provided best sellers. And, it should be added, German books 
about the resistance to Hitler and especially the military revolt of July, 
1944, have been translated into English. All these can be found at the 
Wiener Library. It is not a one sided or biased collection. So far as is 
possible, the student is provided with all the material necessary to form an 


independent judgment. 
ly 


A library is not a mere collection of books, delightful and fascinating 
as any well chosen collection must be to the book lover. Neither is it a 
museum where relics of the past delight the eye and rouse the interest of 
the sightseer. Rather, a good library is an organised service. It depends 
for its value on the accessibility of the items. It depends on the skill and 
knowledge of the staff. 

Dr. Wiener combines knowledge and love of books with knowledge 
and understanding of modern Germany. It is not quite a unique combin- 
ation in German Jewish circles, but at least it is a very rare one. He is no 
scholar in a tower of ivory. His is no fugitive and cloistered virtue. At 
the age of seventy he is an enthusiastic and cheerful traveller ready to 
renew links with the country of his birth, ready to forgive, though not to 
forget, the tragic past. But he is no starry eyed idealist. He nourishes no 
illusions except perhaps about the millionaire who will one day appear and 
endow the Library. He possesses sound business qualities. Despite its 
cramped and wholly inadequate premises, the library is being carefully 
catalogued. It is an expensive, tedious, but most necessary process. 
Round Dr. Wiener, has gathered a very competent and devoted staff, 

prepared with most of the answers to questions by seekers after knowledge. 

Questions received are of many kinds because, combined with the Library 

is the Office of Jewish Information. So it happens that one day we may be 

asked about some Obersturmbannfuehrer, or some anti-Jewish decrees, and 

the next about the best place in London to procure kosher sausages. 

There was even one occasion when a young man rang up and said he 

wanted to get married and could the Central Information Office set him 

on the right road towards this laudable end? Thus the Wiener Library is 

never a dull place or remote from life. One never knows who will drop in 

next. In recent months, the Library has welcomed German students 

working at English Universities. Many of them are themselves exiles from 

Eastern Germany or from the former German territory beyond the Oder- 

Neisse line. Contacts are made and friendships formed and perhaps some 

slight contribution is made towards reintegrating Germany in Western 

Europe. 

A library is rather like a human child. It is always growing. More 

and yet more books are added. The shelves are crowded, far more crowded 

than they ought to be. Patient readers are disturbed by the noise of 
typewriters, and though there is a notice requesting silence, the precept is 

more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Yet the visitor, whether from home or abroad, is always welcomed and 

a cup of tea is available at most hours of the day. Although most of the 

books may be in German, the Wiener Library has become thoroughly at 

home in London. 
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Thou Hast Visited Me in the Night — Pau Winter 
Last Letters and Notes from German Prisons 


NDER the title Du hast mich heimgesucht bei Nacht, a collection of 

last letters, entries from diaries and poems by men and women 
killed by the Nazis in the years 1933-1945 has appeared. The selection, 
made by Hellmut Gollwitzer, Kathe Kuhn and Reinhold Schneider, is 
published by the Christian Kaiser Verlag in Munich. 

The subtitle “* Last Letters and Notes from the Resistance 1933-1945 ” 
is not quite accurate; many of the persons whose last letters to mothers, 
sons, wives, sweethearts or friends are included in this volume did not 
actually take part in any deliberate or planned acts of resisting: they 
became victims to nazism due to one mischance or another. Quite a few 
had been supporters of Hitler for a number of years. The selection contains 
numerous letters written by sympathisers with right-wing German 
political parties and members of religious groups. They died, together 
with many politically more conscious opponents to nazism, and in their 
death they are not divided. The collection includes the names of Com- 
munists as well as of Monarchists, and of Frenchmen, Belgians, Dutchmen, 
Danes, Norwegians and Czechs, as well as Germans; it contains 
Protestants and Catholics, the denominationally unattached, it contains 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Jews. 

People have an aversion to hearing or reading of men’s degradation. 
They dislike historical enquiries such as The Final Solution by Gerald 
Reitlinger or information on atrocities such as The Scourge of the 
Swastika by Lord Russell. This is a regrettable fact—regrettable, because 
only by remembering what happened and bearing it unforgettably in our 
minds can we hope to prevent its happening again. Yet books such as that 
by Reitlinger or that by Lord Russell ought to be complemented by books 
such as this: it speaks not of men’s degradation, but of men’s dignity, not 
of hatred and malice, but of the love and hope of which men are capable 
in the last minutes of their lives. 

When reading these letters and entries from diaries, the reader has 
before him a long procession of brave Germans and others, men and 
women from all walks of life, the student, the peasant boy, the writer, the 
general, the parson, the factory worker—the husband, the lover, the son 
and the mother. Men and women from all nations who paid the supreme 
price for remaining faithful to the beliefs and convictions they held. One 
cannot actually gain any insight from “last letters” without having 
knowledge of the lives which the writers of these letters had lived before. 
The knowledge that these are letters written a few short moments before 
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HOLDING UP THE SCROLL 
After the Scroll is read in Synagogue, it is held up before the congregation. 


death by people who knew that they were going to die, makes the letters 
grow beyond all proportion, and they appear “ above life-size ” whatever 
their contents. Yet these are letters written by ordinary humble people who 
remained ordinary and humble to their end. It is the very ordinariness, 
it is the absence of false heroics and forced bravado that makes the reading 


strangely moving. 


Here are some of the contents: 


Last letter of a peasant boy from the Sudetenland 


Dear parents, 

I have sad news to give you; I have been sentenced to death, I and 
Gustav G. We did not sign on for the S.S., so they sentenced us to 
death. You wrote to me that I should not join the S.S.; my friend 
Gustav G. did not sign on either. We would rather die than stain our 
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conscience with those horrors. | know what the S.S. are ordered to do. 
Oh, my dear parents, hard as it is for me and for you, please forgive me 
everything, if | have offended you, forgive me and pray for me. If |} 
had been killed in the war, with evil on my conscience, that would 
have grieved you too. Many more parents will lose their children. 
Many S.S. men will be killed also. I thank you for all you have done 
for me since my childhood, forgive me, pray for me... 


Roger Peronneau (a 22-year old student who was sentenced to 
death and was shot after 11 months in prison.) 


My dear parents, 

I am to be shot, at noon. It is now quarter past nine, I am filled 
with joy and yet deeply moved. 

Forgive me all the sorrow that | have caused you, am causing 
you now and shall cause you. 

I ask you to forgive me all the wrong I have done and all the 
good that I left undone. 

My will is brief; I beseech you to keep your faith. 

Above all, do not hate those who will shoot me. Jesus said: 
Love one another!, and the religion which I have found again and 
from which you must never stray is a religion of love. 

I embrace you all with every pulse of my heart. | will not mention 
any names—there are too many names engraved there. 

Your son, grandson and brother who loves you dearly... 


Marianne Colin (a 23-year old French Catholic girl who tried in 
November 1943 to take a group of Jewish children across the frontier 
from France to Switzerland. The party was caught. The Gestapo 
offered to release Marianne Colin without the children; she refused 
and stayed with her charges. She was executed.) 


I shall betray tomorrow, not today: 
Today wrench out my nails 
Yet I shall not betray. 


You do not know the limits of my courage 
But I know. 

There are five of you. Your hands are hard with rings 
And on your feet 

Are boots with heavy nails. 


I shall betray tomorrow, not today. 
Tomorrow. 

I need the night to make my resolve, 
I need one night, no less, 

To deny, to renounce, to betray. 
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To deny my friends, 

To renounce the bread and wine, 
To betray life, 

To die. 


I shall betray tomorrow, not today. 
The file is under the loose flagstone, 
The file is not for the hangman, 
The file is for my wrist. 


Today I have nothing to tell. 
I shall betray tomorrow. 


Jewish Prayer from a Concentration Camp 


Peace to all men of evil will—and may there be an end to ven- 
geance and all talk of punishment and retribution! ... The horrors 
are beyond measure, beyond men’s comprehension, and too many are 
the sufferers. Hence, oh Lord, weigh not their sufferings in the scales 
of justice setting them against the tormentors and calling these to 
terrible account—but let it be otherwise with Thee! Put down, oh 
Lord, to the tormentors and denunciators and traitors and all people 
of an evil mind and place to their account the courage and the strength 
of mind of others, their resignation and their dignity, their silent 
struggle in spite of everything, the hope that never gave way, the 
valiant smile that dried tears away—and all the love and sacrifice of 
those who remained at all times strong and confident in the face of 
death and in death itself, yea even in the hour of their deepest weak- 
ness. May this, oh Lord, count before Thee to blot out the debt: let 
it count for a recompense in Thy justice, and reckon Thou all that 
which is good and not that which is evil! And if our enemies remember 
us, let them not remember us as their victims that the memory of us 
should haunt them with fear, but let the memory of us help them to 
cease from their madness... 


No other epilogue to the letters, poems, and notes from diaries of the 
117 men and women from among the 17 million civilian victims of nazism 
can express the lesson which this book brings home to survivors more 
adequately then some words on the jacket: 

* Resistance is not something of the past—it is the demand of the 
hour in which we live.” 


OUR EAST LONDON — HOW WE CAME HERE 
The story of the different peoples who have come as immigrants into the 
East End of London during the last four hundred years, and how they 
have contributed to the richness of its life. 
Price 6p. (74d. post free) from 
THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
KINGSWAY CHAMBERS, 162A, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Commentary 


@ Humanity unvanquished 

In a world obsessed with the destructive potentialities of atom and 
hydrogen bombs it is a refreshing and timely exercise to reflect now and 
then on the creative potentialities of individual human acts and attitudes 
of courage and generosity. 


Thus, for example, when a Mr. Otto Frank recently called at the 
Council’s office it came as something of a shock to discover that our 
visitor was none other than the father of Anne Frank, the young girl whose 
diary, written while the family were in hiding from the Nazis during the 
German occupation of Holland, has been translated into at least 17 
different languages and published in as many different countries. That 
it would ever survive let alone be published probably never occurred to its 
author. And yet, as her father told me of the letters which reach him from 
readers in all parts of the world I could not help feeling that here in the 
healthy normality of a child’s reactions to what one might well have 
written off as impossible conditions was a seed of hope for the whole 
human family. 


Another recent visitor brought a story of a different kind, from the 
other end of life, but with much the same cleansing and stimulating power. 
It told of a lady, now in her late eighties, who as a non-Jewess had spent 
many years of her life as a working housekeeper in a Jewish household. 
In token of her gratitude for the many kindnesses she had received both 
from the members of the household and from their friends she recently 
called on my visitor, herself a Jewess, and insisted on her accepting a sum of 
£20 from her life’s savings, and to use it for some Jewish charity. The 
outcome of this act of generous goodwill is that the residents in a recently 
opened home for elderly Jewish people in a north London suburb now 
have a wireless set they badly needed but might not otherwise have enjoyed. 


Further comment on either story would be superfluous. 


@ Albert Einstein 


For most of us the name of Albert Einstein has long since been 
associated with remote, abstruse and incomprehensible mathematical 
theories about relativity which we have assumed to be relatively un- 
important so far as our everyday life was concerned. But the limitations 
of our ability to comprehend are no excuse for mistaken assumptions as to 
the relevance of the theories to which his passionate search for truth gave 
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birth. For Einstein was more than a mathematician and a physicist. He 
was fundamentally and essentially a man, a human person. 


It is impossible to read some of the tributes which have followed the 
announcement of his passing without being impressed, and indeed 
profoundly moved, by the testimony of those who knew him intimately 
to his essential humanity. David Mitrany, for example, who at one stage 
of his career and over a considerable period, accompanied Einstein on his 
daily walk, tells of the way in which “ passers by would grin and greet 
him * as people who “ really were glad and did feel better for having had 
a glimpse of him.” In another sentence he writes that “ they may have 
heard that he was a great man, but somehow they seemed to know that he 
was a good man.” 

His first public speech on political matters was delivered in the 
Albert Hall in London in 1933 shortly after he had proclaimed his 
solidarity with his own people in the face of Hitler’s antisemitism. Yet, 
when twenty years later he was invited to succeed Dr. Weitzmann as 
President of Israel he modestly declined an invitation which many a lesser 
man might have been proud to accept. It is said of him that * he never 
lost his spirit of religious veneration ” and that music, especially the music 
of Bach, Hadyn and Mozart formed an integral part of his life. 


It was indeed the genius of the man that his fundamental religious 
feeling, his delight in music, and the persistant voyaging of his superlative 
mind into realms of mathematical conception and achievement were all 
in some way related to each other. 

In this he was perhaps the outstanding example of his generation of 
the Hebrew genius for relating the universal to the particular, the near to 
the far, and of emphasising the essential unity of all creation which derives 
from the absolute unity of God himself. 


@ Religion is News 

Once more “ religion ”’ is * news ” in the technical sense of that much 
used and not infrequently abused term. Pronouncements by religious 
leaders on almost any subject are reasonably sure of a good press. The 
Billy Graham Crusade continues to enjoy almost unprecedented publicity. 
Comparative religion, too, is “in the news” as witness the widespread 
interest in Christopher Mayhew’s recent series of television programmes, 
“* Men Seeking God,” and the still more recent launching by “ Life” of a 
series of picture essays on ** The World’s Great Religions.” 


The reasons are obvious enough. We cannot live in such close contact 
as the conditions of modern life impose upon us with people of national, 
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racial and religious traditions different from our own without sooner or 
later becoming interested in them. And few things are more interesting, 
even to the non-religious (if such there be) than religious ideas and 
practices. Such interest is heightened by the increasing awareness of the 
fact that we are living on the edge of the abyss. 

But because the situation is so serious and interest in religious affairs 
so widespread it is all the more important to guard against two particular 
dangers. The first is the danger lest a little knowledge of too many forms 
of religion should result in the undermining of loyalty to any particular 
form. *‘ Religious indifferentism ~ may be a relatively new phrase, but it 
is far from being a new danger. The second is the complementary danger 
that a natural and understandable hunger for security should encourage 
the too-easy acceptance of this or that particular aspect of the truth as if it 
were the whole. 

The fact is that ** religion is news ”’ in a sense very different from that 
usually implied by that statement. It is not merely * newsworthy ” or 
‘* a matter of public interest.” In the deepest and truest sense of the term 
it is “* news about God;”’ news, in fact, of God’s own revealing to those who 
really seek Him in spirit and in truth, and who believe that the final and 
ultimate authority is vested, not in man and man’s conceiving, but only 
in the Living God. 


About Ourselves 


Many people must have had an Our gratitude goes to him, and to Mr. 
unusual introduction to the Council of Wilfred Pickles, for a most useful 


Christians and Jews when they heard 
about it during a *“‘Have a Go” 
broadcast on March 29th. Mr. Wilfred 
Pickles was visiting the Jewish Com- 
munity in Leeds, and the first person to 
be interviewed was Mr. Louis Saipe, 
who is joint secretary of the Leeds 
Council of Christians and Jews. It was 
an excellent chance for Mr. Saipe to 
talk about the work of the Council 

and those who know Mr. Saipe will not 
be surprised to know that he took full 
advantage of the opportunity!  Inci- 
dentally he was able to say that the 
relationship between Jews and Gentiles 
in Leeds is today better than it has ever 
been; but he could not say, as Common 
Ground can, how much that good 
relationship has been brought about by 
Louis Saipe’s own indefatigable efforts 
over a great many years. 


notice. We also congratulate Mr. Saipe 
on winning the ** jackpot ™ in the same 
programme. 


@ As this issue of Common Ground 
goes to print the Council is approach- 
ing the close of a strenuous programme 
of activities through the winter months. 
As in previous years, there have been 
many requests for individual speakers 
and teams, and for films and filmstrips, 
from Church and Synagogue Groups, 
youth clubs, other societies of various 
kinds--and even from one prison. 
These requests could not have been met 
without the devoted service of a large 
number of speakers who were willing 
to give up many evenings to this work. 
Often they could not get home until 
long after midnight; but none of our 
helpers has ever refused an invitation to 
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take part in a meeting because of 
personal inconvenience or the difficulty 
of a journey. We cannot adequately 
express our debt to those who have so 
faithfully and so frequently served in 
this way. That their efforts have been 
appreciated by those to whom they 
have spoken is shown by the many 
letters we have received from the 
roups concerned, and by the requests 
or return visits. 

Inevitably the summer months bring 

a reduction in this side of the Council's 
work, but we are now preparing for our 


next autumn and winter. Readers of 


Common Ground can help by suggesting 
a visit from a Council speaker, or a 
team, to the secretaries of groups with 
which they may be in touch. 


@ The Hampstead branch of the 
Council is to hold a public meeting on 
Wednesday, 18th May, at Burgh 
House, Hampstead, when the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Vaisey will speak on ‘* The 


Limits of Toleration.”” All readers of 
Common Ground will be welcome at this 
lecture which will be combined with the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Hampstead branch. We congratulate 
Hampstead Council and wish it well in 
its continuing work, 


@ On May Sth the Willesden Council 
of Christians and Jews will hold its 
Annual General Meeting, at which the 
Rev. Edwin Roberson, Assistant Head 
of Religious Broadcasting, and Lady 
Henriques, will speak on the theme 
**Good Neighbours.” The meeting 
will probably have been held by the 
time this note appears in print, but as 
with Hampstead we offer our con- 
gratulations and good wishes for the 
future activity of the branch. 


@ Weextend our greetings also to the 
Cardiff Council of Christians and Jews, 
which held its Annual General Meeting 
on March J 5th. 


Book Notes 


The Synagogue 
A filmstrip by Myer Domunitz 
(Picture Post filmstrip, price 12s. 6d.) 

The historical development of the 
synagogue, and present day worship on 
sabbaths and holy days, are well 
described in this new Picture Post 
filmstrip and in the accompanying 
teaching notes by Mr. Domnitz, the 
Secretary of the Central Jewish Lecture 
Committee. Of special interests are the 
pictures showing the Ark in which the 
Scrolls of the Law are kept, and the 
ritual associated with the reading of the 
Torah. The significance of the major 
Jewish festivals is also well brought out, 
but it is a pity that this section of the 
filmstrip does not follow a strictly 
chronological order through the year. 

The filmstrip is obviously intended 
primarily for use in schools, where it 
will be a valuable supplement to lessons 
on Jewish faith and on comparative 
religion, but it will also be of value for 
the information and instruction of non- 
Jewish adult audiences. Church groups 
especially will find it of great interest, 
but Jewish groups, especially youth 


groups, will also benefit from its use. 
Some will regret, however, that it deals 
only with the orthodox Jewish com- 
munity. 

To a considerable extent this film- 
strip overlaps that on Jewish ways -of 
worship in the series *‘One God— The 
Ways He is Worshipped and Served,” 
but Mr. Domnitz’s production has the 
advantage of concentrating upon Syn- 
agogue worship, rather than attempting 
to cover also the practice of religion in 
the home. But one hopes that he will 
follow it in due course with another on 
home worship, which is so interesting 
to non-Jews. 

The illustrations in this issue of 
Common Ground show some of the 
pictures in the filmstrip. 


Ultimate Questions 


By Nathaniel Micklem 
(Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, who as 
Cole Lecturer at Vanderbilt University 
in the spring of 1954 delivered the five 
lectures now published in this volume, 
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confesses to having had great difficulty 
in choosing an appropriate title for 
them. His final choice of Ultimate 
Questions was well made, however, for 
the book is really a serious challenge to 
the thinking person, whether or not he 
be already associated with any religious 
denomination, to consider the in- 
escapable questions posed by “the 
enigmatic figure of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


It is the virtue of these lectures, 
which are here printed in the form in 
which they were originally delivered 
(which, as anyone who has ever heard 
Dr. Micklem speak, will at once realise 
means that they are exceedingly read- 
able), that they set out neither to preach 
nor even to teach, but to stimulate 
thought about, as a necessary part of 
awakening or deepening faith in, 
Jesus Christ. Here are no ‘‘complete 
answers” or “‘final solutions.”” ‘‘All 
‘slick’ answers to ultimate religious 
questions,” says the lecturer, ‘‘are 
fundamentally irreligious. True faith is 
a kind of learned ignorance.” 


To some this may suggest a very 
good reason for not reading this book. 
But for those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear it offers the best of all 
possible reasons, for though they may 
differ from Dr. Micklem in this or that 
particular they can hardly fail in the end 
to acknowledge that he has brought 
them face to face not merely with 
the ultimate questions, but with the 
ultimate mystery of the redemptive 
purpose of God in creation and in 
history. And that, at a time when 
there is a very real danger lest those 
souls who are genuinely athirst for the 
living God should be fobbed off with 
shallow and superficial doctrines, is a 
matter of very great value indeed. 


Religious Education in Schools 


The Report of an Inquiry made by the 

Research Committee of the Institute of 

Christian Education into the working of 
the 1944 Education Act. 


(S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.) 


In the course of an address on 
** Religious Education in Schools and 
Family Life’’ (reported recently in this 
magazine), the Headmaster of Win- 
chester said that what we needed today 
was another Juvenal. In other words 
the sins and shortcomings of modern 


society required denunciation in good 
round terms by someone whose moral 
indignation ‘‘ compelled him to write 
verse.” To some extent the school 
teacher, like the parson, must always 
be playing the Juvenal role—in a more 
tactful and unobtrusive way, it is to be 
hoped, and he inevitably finds himself 
in conflict with the society whose 
younger generation is entrusted to his 
care. Today especially, the formation 
of character in school has to contend 
with external pressures fully applied 
for purposes of propaganda, and 
popular entertainment and culture, so 
that-—to quote from a recent Sym- 
posium entitled ‘‘ Moral Foundations 
of Citizenship ’’—‘‘the total social 
environment is more powerful in its 
effects than formal education.” 

This is the inescapable conclusion to 
which the reader of this admirably 
lucid and informative report is led. For 
here we see how a great co-operative 
effort in religious teaching has been set 
in motion or sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament, and the impression is given 
that in spite of some minor drawbacks, 
its provisions for religious instruction 
and observance are working reasonably 
well. The act of worship is enthusias- 
tically carried out; there is a good 
supply of teachers, both expert as well 
as non-specialist, able and willing to 
give the instruction; the agreed syl- 
labuses are a triumph of enlightenment 
and good sense; the machinery of 
withdrawal on conscientious grounds 
is working smoothly; a good service is 
being rendered by a number of 
Standing Advisory Councils; and— 
most surprisingly of all—the standard 
of religious knowledge retained by 
those who have left school compares 
favourably with, for instance, the 
historical. 

It might be expected that as a result 
of all this effort and efficiency we 
should be turning out religiously- 
minded adolescents. But the truth is 
far otherwise. Recent social surveys 
have shown that comparatively few 
young people have any religious 
affiliation, that the standard of moral- 
ity amongst them is low, and that 
delinquency —at least until quite re- 
cently-has been on the increase. 

Nevertheless the report leaves us 
with a feeling of optimism. What can 
be done to foster the religious way of 
life by professional teachers is to a 
great extent being done. Where there 
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are deficiencies, they are fairly faced 
and constructive suggestions put for- 
ward for their eradication. There is, 
for instance, a lack of Bibles and good 
textbooks. The agreed syllabus is as a 
rule keyed to the needs of the grammar 
school rather than the secondary 
modern. Here the teaching should be 
child-centred, not subject-centred. The 
number of periods allotted to Scripture 
in grammar schools is inadequate. 

These and other comments will no 
doubt be carefully studied by the 
educational authorities, and we may 
expect renewed and still more effective 
effort in the future. After all, as the 
Report reminds us, the Act has only 
been in operation for ten years. In 
another decade with all this heart- 
searching and valiant determination, 
we may expect to see a generation grow 
up on whom the religious training 
received at school has had a fruitful 
and lasting impact. 


Botschaft und Geschichte 
(PREACHING AND HISTORY) 


By Martin Dibelius 
(J. C. B. Mohr. Tubingen, DM.16) 


New Testament Studies 


By C. H. Dodd 
(Manchester University Press, 16s.) 


Under the title Botschaft und 
Geschichte (Preaching and History), the 
first volume of a collection of short 
studies by the late Martin Dibelius, 
Professor of Divinity in Heidelberg 
University, has been published by 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) in 
Tubingen. The volume _ contains 
twelve monographs, eleven of them on 
biblical subjects. The author is 
probably best known to English 
readers from the translation of his 
From Tradition to Gospel, and he is 
considered to be one of the leading 
exponents of the form-critical school of 
gospel study. 

The present volume includes studies 
from different years——the earliest from 
1915, the latest from 1947—and on 
different subjects. They are without 


exception minor studies, though the 
word “minor” should be understood as 
referring to their extent, and not their 
importance. 

Though written by a scholar, none of 
Dibelius’ studies that are included in 


this volume is characterized by a “* dry 
scholarly attitude:’’ they are the work 
of a man of our age, conscious and 
apprehensive of the tasks that confront 
people of our generation, and anxious 
to bring to light the meaning Christ- 
ianity has for men living in our time. 

The eight studies by Professor 
Charles Harold Dodd that have been 
collected under the title New Testament 
Studies, were also written in the 
course of many years; one of them is a 
linguistic and phraseological examin- 
ation of the Fragment from an Unknown 
Gospel in the Egerton Papyrus 2; four 
deal with questions of biblical criticism 
and biblical exegesis; three papers 
have as their subject matters of 
“systematic” —as different from “‘hist- 
orical’ — theology. 

As a master of concise English, 
Professor Dodd brings his points 
home without ever being discursive. 
Though hardly less apprehensive than 
Dibelius about fate and function of 
Christian beliefs in our own age, the 
treatment of his subjects by Professor 
Dodd remains more detached, more 
critical, less “‘subjective’’ than that of 
Professor Dibelius, and it is safe to say 
that from the purely scholarly view- 
point the value of his studies will prove 
more endurable. 


The Young Worker: Education for 
Human Relations 


By William Heinemann 


It is becoming a truism that in a 
technological age we tend to forget that 
‘people’s needs are fundamentally 
emotional needs.’ Nevertheless, it is a 
truism which cannot be repeated too 
often. A class of boys, according to 
this report, were once asked during a 
first-aid demonstration what was the 
first thing to do when finding an 
injured miner lying across the rails 
down in the pit. ‘Apply at once for 
compensation,’ was the reply, which 
somehow did not suggest good human 
relations. 

This report which summarises the 
findings of the fifth conference on the 
education of the young worker, held at 
Oxford in April, 1954, by the University 
Department of Education, stresses 
throughout the human aspect of 
training for industrial life. It is the 
whole personality of the young worker 
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that must not only be engaged but 
committed to the task in hand if happy 
and efficient industrial relations are to 
be established. It follows that the 
transition from school to industry and 
the difficult process of self-adaptation 
entailed cannot be left to chance. A 
whole programme of techniques is 
required to cope with this new and 
delicate personal situation. 

The commissions appointed by the 
conference to consider these techniques 
seem to have done their job with 
remarkable insight and skill. They 
were neither too vague nor too specific 
and they did not make the mistake of 
ignoring the excellent work already 
being done in this field. There is no 
doubt that, if even a part of their 
recommendations were carried out in 
practice, the critical years between 
school and national service would 
become a much more fruitful period in 
building up the young worker’s person- 
ality than is unfortunately the case at 
present. 


Seduction of the Innocent 


By Frederic Wertham, M.D. 
(Museum Press Ltd., 21s.) 


If anyone still doubts that Horror 
Comics are a corrupting influence on 
our youth and that they ought to be 
abolished let him read this book. Even 
more to the purpose, let him glance at 
the illustrations, for that is the real 
medium through which this insidious 
poison is disseminated. It will not take 
him long to realise that the devastating 
case put forward by Dr. Wertham for 
the suppression of this dangerous trash 
is abundantly justified. The evidence 
here accumulated proves beyond 
reasonable doubt that many of the 
mental and psychological disorders 
that nowadays afflict our youth and 
make juvenile delinquency so prevalent 

the love of violence, illiteracy, sex 
perversion and the like—-either origin- 
ate or are constantly re-fuelled from 
this source. A small boy who had been 
wallowing in this type of ** literature ” 
was once asked what he wanted to be 
when he grew up. His immediate reply 
was *‘ I want to be a sex maniac.” 

Not least among the evils generated 
by these so-called ** comics ”’ is race or 
group hatred. This is not surprising 
since Negroes, Jews, Indians, Italians, 
Slavs, hinese and Japanese are 


depicted with every kind of physical 
deformity in contrast to the tall blond, 
regular-featured American superman. 
Dr. Wertham goes so far as to say that 
they ** teach the props of antisemitism” 
and that some of the illustrations 
** might have been taken directly from 
Nazi magazines. like  Streicher’s 
‘Sturmer’.”” Needless to say in such a 
fantasy world the negro stereotype, too, 
has the full glare of the limelight. 

It is fortunate that in this country 
public opinion has been so roused that 
legislation prohibiting the sale of this 
literature is now well on its way through 
Parliament. From our point of view, 
therefore, the author might seem to be 
labouring the obvious and the book at 
times becomes a little wearisome. But 
things appear to be very different in 
America. Here the protests are met by 
a barrage of resistance. It is said that 
the Comics have little effect on children 
or alternatively that they supply a 
harmless outlet for their innate savage 
propensities. The author, a psycholo- 
gist of great repute, has no difficulty in 
exposing the hollowness of these and 
similar arguments, and unmasking the 
real purpose of this wholesale cor- 
ruption of children. For the problem 
is not in essence a child problem at all 
but an adult one. It is the adult world 
that supplies these comics to the 
children and so fosters a “ lack of 
resistance to the social virus of its own 
harmful environment.” 


Annual Report of the National 
Council of Social Service 
1953-1954 
(Price 1s. 3d.) 


A Welfare State does not make 
social service redundant, but it may 
change the forms of service that are 
most needed. The National Council of 
Social Service, and the local Councils 
in larger cities and towns, are doing a 
splendid work in stimulating voluntary 
effort and steering it to channels where 
it is most needed, and in pioneering 
new services to meet new needs. The 
present report tells a story of con- 
solidation and progress along lines 
already established, Inevitably, how- 
ever, it reports the increasing difficulty 
of raising money—a difficulty experi- 
enced by almost every voluntary 
organisation today. 
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IDEAS FOR MEETINGS 


TEAMS of speakers, Christian and Jewish, open an informal 
discussion in which members of the audience are invited 


to join. The viewpoints represented in the team bring 
a new breadth of vision and an increased understanding 
into the discussion. 


FILMS on group relations can be obtained through the Council. | 
Titles include Brotherhood of Man, Boundary Lines, Public | 


Opinion, Make Way for Youth and Prejudice. Some of these 
films are particularly suitable as an introduction to 
discussions. The Council has its own projector and screen, 
but on some of the films a hire charge is payable. 


Roman 
Catholic, Free Church and Jewish ways of worship and 
religious observance, the chief Holy Days and Festivals of the 
religious year, and the work of the Church and Synagogue in 


FILMSTRIPS are available to show the Anglican, 


everyday life. Filmstrips on the Jewish background to the 
Christian story are especially helpful to Sunday School 
teachers’ training classes. 


RECORDINGS of typical scenes in which prejudice is displayed 
against some minority group provoke the question : 
‘“What would you have done if you had been there ?”’ 
Discussion following these recordings helps members of 
the group to understand the nature and causes of prejudice 
against groups, and to deal with awkward situations when 
they meet them in their own experience. Other recordings 
illustrate the way in which rumour grows as a story is 
passed on from mouth to mouth. 


INDIVIDUAL SPEAKERS, Christian and Jewish, are available 
to address meetings on a variety of subjects. 


For these and other services, write to the 
Organising Secretary, the Council of Christians and Jews, 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


on behalf of 


“Common Ground” is published by Newman Wolsey Ltd., of 4, Holborn Place. W.C. et 
1 


the Counci! of Christiams and Jews, and is printed by the ‘Holborn Press of Holborn Place 
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